CHAPTER

The Science of Nutrition, Early History
and Development of Concepts

PRIMITIVE MAN appears nowhere to have given much thought to
the nature of the processes of nutrition. However, he exhibited much
thought and foresight in providing a food supply, for throughout
human history food has been one of man's most pressing problems.
This is reflected by the biblical maxim, "In the sweat of thy face shalt
thou eat bread." The ancient^ hunter ate the heart of his adversary' in
the belief that this gave him strength and courage. This appears to
have been the earliest distinction of special nutritive quality in food.
Primitive peoples experimented with everything available in the way
of food. Long before the dawn of history, the chewer of the coca leaf
in South America, the devotees of kat in the near East, and the
fabled lotus eaters of the Orient, had discovered that these vegetable
products would allay pain and act as stimulants or produce dreamy
contentment. The biblical story of Noah's misadventure with wine of
the grape illustrates the early experience with alcohol and showed that
this beverage could cheer and give respite from care, although it
brought the blush of shame to the cheeks of his modest family.
With the development of a relatively stable society the more favored
individuals acquired a keen appreciation of the appetizing qualities
of certain foods and beverages. The earliest extensive account of the
views of the Greeks and Romans concerning the merits of all the more
attractive foods available in the Mediterranean region is that of
Athenaeus, written about 200 A. D., which is a record of the conversa-
tion about foods and drinks by a company of gentlemen at a banquet.
Also it includes their views about the merits of waters from various
sources.
From time immemorial mothers must have given much thought to
foods which were suitable for young children. It is stated by Chief